Chancellor rejects proposal 
Experience’ college 


for ‘Black 


The Black Liberation Movement of 
Santa Cruz has proposed that College 
VII of UCSC be named the ‘*College 
of Malcolm X’’ and that it give in- 
struction in ‘‘Black Experience.” 

Chancellor Dean McHenry has re- 
jected the idea of the College of Mal- 
colm X, stating that it could not be 
financed legally with federal funds 
which prohibit discrimination in any 
form. 

The demand first came from Bill 
Moore, spokesman for the Santa Cruz 
BLM, Aug. 7. He detailed his propo- 
Sal in a letter Aug. 18. 

Among the demands of the letter 
were that College VII be ‘‘architec- 
turally designed by an Afro-American 
reflecting the Black heritage,’’ that it 


Guest lecturer 
defined in 
Cleaver case 


Despite charges that the University of 
California’s Board of Regents have vio- 
lated academic freedom by limiting the 
appearance of Black Panther Minister 
of Information, Eldridge Cleaver, in an 
experimental “Black Experience” class, 
further consideration of their action 
shows the threat to academic freedom 
less than previously feared. 

Newspaper headlines have given the 
impression that the Regents met with 
the specific purpose otf suppressing 
Cleaver. However, in their final reso- 
lution, the Regents did not mention 
Cleaver by name, 

The Regents voted 10 to 8 to approve 
a proposal by University president Ch- 
arles Hitch, which specifically defines 
the term ‘‘guest lecturer.’’ 

Hitch’s proposal reads, ‘,.. no one 
may lecture or lead a discussion for 
more than one occasion during a given 
academic quarter on a campus in cour- 
ses for University credit, unless he 
holds an appointment with the appro- 
priate instructional title. This applies 
whether or not the speaker is paid by 
the University.’’ 

President Hitch added that his pro- 
posal is similar to the one Harvard 
University uses. 

Conceivably, then, Cleaver could lec- 
ture as many times as the organizers 
of the course desire, provided he was 
approved by review board and given the 
appropriate honorary title. Neverthe- 
less, this process as the facts stand 
would favor Cleaver’s approval, 

Dr. Hitch’s proposal is considered by 
many to be quite reasonable, but dis- 
torted by the involvement of the con- 
troversial Black Panther personality. 

**No one would have worried about the 
Regents’ poposal if anyone but Ei- 
dridge Cleaver had been in question,” 
commented Dr. John M, Ellis, past 
chairman of UCSC’s Academic Senate, 
Committee of Educational Policy. 

Dr. J.W.T, Youngs, Chairman of the 
Academic Senate shared a similar opin- 
jon. ‘The rule is a reasonable one,’? 
he said, ‘“‘It is a pity it came up in this 
controversial context.’’ 


offer degrees in Afro-American studies 
and that its instructors be of the ‘‘Black 
experience.’’ 

The letter also discussed a forum 
room seating up to 250 people, open 
to the public, and included in the col- 
lege buildings as a place where ‘‘the 
finest minds and talents of the People 
of Color will be expressed.” 

A copy of this letter was sent to 
McHenry. It constitutes the only formal 
communication between the UCSC ad- 
ministration and the Santa Cruz BLM 
or Bill Moore. 

At a Sept. 4 meeting of supporters 
of the ‘*Black experience”? college idea 
at the EOC area service center in 
Santa Cruz, Bob Greenway, UCSC’s 
director of academic planning, attended 
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in an unofficial capacity as anobserver 
for McHenry. 

Moore harangued Greenway at the 
meeting, which also reportedly caused 
some discord between Moore’s black 
and white supporters, 

McHenry’s official statement of the 
College of Malcolm Xis that it is too 
narrow a base for a possible theme 
of a college. He said that UCSC is 
already offering and planning a suffi- 
cient number of short courses on Black 
America. 

However, Moore’s tone is emphatic. 
He says the College of Malcolm X 
‘‘would be received as an ‘ act of 
faith’ if implemented as proposed. 
the ask no more, we will accept no 
leSs...There is absolutely no reason 
why it cannot be done.’? 


EOP students enter UCSC 


This fall, 42 freshmen and junior 
college transfers entered UCSC under 
the Economic Opportunity Program 
(EOP). Of these, 37 are from racial 
minorities. 

‘*These students are academic 
risks,’’ said Tom Fletcher, Commu- 
nity Services Officer at UCSC, **Most 
of them haven’t met the academic 
requirements for admission to the 
University, not because they aren’t 
capable, but because they have received 
an inferior education as a result of 
their race or economic standing. They 
will have some ‘catching up’ to do, 
We have to face that fact.’’ 

‘‘We have been seeking minority or 
low income students,’’ said Fletcher, 
“‘who have not succeeded in the sys- 
tem, This is a new opportunity for 
them to prove themselves,” 


The majority of EOP students have: 


been admitted to the University under 


Intervisitation rules liberalized 


Chancellor Dean McHenry has pro- 
vided the mechanism for individual 
colleges to liberalize their intervisita- 
tion hours this year. 

UCSC allowed resident students to 
have guests of the opposide sex in 
their dormitory rooms for the first 
time last year. The 1967-68 vregula- 
tions provided for 21 hours weekly 
with an elaborate system of alternating 
between male and female dorms, 

.This year McHenry has extended 
‘‘college option,’’ allowing each of the 
four colleges to decide its own hours. 
The only restriction which the univer- 
sity administration will continue to in- 
sist upon is that a university official 
be on duty during all intervis hours. 

The requirement of a preceptor or 
resident assistant being present has 
resulted in each of the colleges lea- 
ving the decision on which hours to 
these two groups mainly. 

For instance, Merrill College, due 


Centrex dialing 


The Centrax System has brought 
direct dialing to UCSC residence halls, 
Here are brief directions on how and 
when it may be used: 


On Campus 
Off Campus 
Long Distance 


Dial last four digits, 
Dial 9; Entire number 
8 a.m. - 5 p.m., dial 
O to place a collect 
call. After 5 p.m., use 
pay phone, 


Inform tion- 
Operaté1 


Emergency or 
after 12 p.m, 


Dial O 


Dial 429-0111. 


Library receives Heinlein gift 


Newest addition to UCSC’sSpecial Col- 
lections is the gift donation of papers, 
typescript manuscripts, novels, and 
many first editions from the works of 
Robert Heinlein, master science fiction 
writer probably best known for his 
Stranger in a Strange Land.” 

The Heinlein collection, not yet com- 
pletely assembled, will be housed in the 


new headquarters of Special Collections, 
on the third floor of UCSC’s University 
Library. Among Heinlein’s donated 
works are 156 manuscripts, several 
hundred science fiction novels (many 
personally inscribed), and a general li- 


brary of 3,000 volumes. 

In addition, the collection; includes a 
vast assortment of papers related not on- 
ly to the art of writing, but also to be- 
hind-the-scenes aspects of the profes- 
sion, 

Much of Heinlein’s fiction has proved 
prophetic, and he has mapped out his 
framework of a systematic future-his- 
tory in many of his novels, most fam- 
iliarly'*Stranger in a Strange Land?’ 
Words that he has coined, such as ‘‘free 
fall’? and ‘‘xenobiology’’ have already 
entered the language, while words like 
‘‘grok’’ linger on the fringes of in - 
conversation, 


to its unit construction in the resi- 
dence halls need only have two people 
on duty during the visitation periods, 
and was, therefore, able to have the 
most extensive schedule. 

Stevenson College has decided not 


to have any intervisitation on Saturday | 


evenings to allow the preceptors and 
RAS one free weekend night. 

It is generally understood that pre- 
ceptors need only share in the inter- 
vis responsibility if they choose. Re- 
Sident assistants are expected to de- 
vote about 15 hours a week to dorm 
duties in return for the stipend which 


Senate sets 
requirements 


During the Spring Quarter of 1968, 
the Academic Senate revised the For- 
eign Language requirement. A student 
may now fulfill the requirement in ONE 
of the following ways: 

By taking four (4) quarters of one 
language or bv passing an examination 
indicating proficiency at that level; 

By taking three quarters of one lan- 
guage and two quarters of another, or 
by passing an examination indicating 
proficiency at those levels; or 

By taking three quarters of one lan- 
guage (or by demonstrating proficiency) 
and one quarter of one of the following 
linguistic/cultural courses: 


Linguistics 

20 Introduction to General Lin- 
guistics 

101A Field Phonology 

101B Structural Phonological An - 
alysis 

102 Grammatical Analysis 


Anthropology 
120 Language and Culture 


Philosophy 
180 =Philosophy of Languages or 


By taking two quarters of or by 
demonstrating proficiency in one langu- 
age and two of the above linguistic/ 
cultural classes. 

This article is published in the hope 
that the confusion surrounding the lan- 
guage requirement will be considerably 
lessened. If misunderstanding still ex- 
ists, speak to your advisor - or some- 
one you can trust, 


Conservative element emerges 


BY RANDI RUDEN 


Students returning to the Santa Cruz 
campus this year are sure to remember 
the avid interest and active participa- 
tion of many students last year in the 
coming presidential election. The vast 
majority of students and faculty alike 
seemed to feel that at last they hada 
true opportunity toexpress themselves, 
to make clear once ana for all their 
deep opposition to the Vietnam war 
and to the policies now being practiced 
by our government. 

Today the enthusiasm seems to have 
reverted to apathy. 

Kennedy is tragically gone, McCarthy 
is out of the race and Santa Cruz stu- 
dents, disgusted wit! the outcome of the 
conventions, seem to have lost interest 
in the election. Little political activity 
is evident, and the only presidential 
headquarters so far organized on cam- 
pus are those for Nixon. 

Gary Holzhausen is the vice-chairman 
of this group, and although he asserts 
that apathy does indeed exist on the 
campus this year, he believes that it 
exists only for those who have dropped 
out of the campaigning and not for 
those who are actively supporting any 
of the major candidates. 

He points out that many of the Nixon 
supporters not only support Nixon but 
support him enthusiastically, indicating 


that interest in the election has shifted 
from the more liberal students to the 
more conservative ones, This year it 
is the Nixonites who are the most vocal 
group on campus. 

In addition, Holzhausen hopes that 
the new students, both freshmen and 
transfers, will bring a more conser- 
vative element to the campus, and 
he believes it is the Republicans and 
not the liberals who are actively work- 
ing this year. Thesenew students will 
not have as much chance to be affect- 
ed by the liberalness of many returning 
students. 

He feels that these liberals, by doing 
little now, are accomplishing little 
and losing whatever chance they may 
have had to have some voice and in- 
fluence in the election. 

Conversely, he urges Nixon support- 
ers neither to give up nor to take the 
election for granted. ‘‘I think he’ll win 
but I’m being cautious,’’? he says, and 
he urges anyone who is interested in 
Nixon to sign up for campaign work. 

Also staying very unapathetically 
involved in the election is Mike Bau- 
ernfeind, who supports George Wal- 
lace. He is not really what one would 
picture as a Wallace man, however. 
Prefering to be called a ‘‘third-party 
man,’? he hopes that. Wallace will re- 
.ceive enough support in November to 
‘make the two major parties realize 


that at future elections they must offer 
more ot a choice. 

Convinced that there is ‘‘no good can- 
didate running,’’ he hopes and believes 
that if Wallace receives 30% of the 
vote, that will be enough to ‘‘make 
people sweat,’’ to make them realize 
that the conservative element and other 
philosophies do exist. 

Believing that the two parties offer 
two people almost exactly the same, 
Bauernfeind feels that the nation will 
continue in exactly the same way, that 
the election will be simply a ‘‘passing 
of power -- no great change.’’ Conse- 
quently, Wallace offers the only choice. 

In addition, Bauernfeind feels that 
Wallace gives representation to the 
South, that segment of the population 
which has been scorned or forgotten by 
a vast number of Northerners. 

Bauernfeind feels that such scorn 
and neglect of the South is unjustified. 
Having traveled there this summer, he 
was shocked not to find the South as 
most Northerners conceive it to be. 
Instead of finding the Black people 
banned to the back of the bus and reste 
rooms labeled ‘‘Colored,’’ he found 
a patriotic, religious South where the 
Blacks are content and little descrim- 
ination exists. 

He saw clear descrimination in only 
sex and the churches, and he asserts 


they receive toward their room and 
board. 

The following hours are presently 
in effect during a 30-day test period, 
_at the end of which each college must 
decide on a set of permanent hours 
for the year: 


Cowell 7-12 pm nightly 


8-12 pm Thursday 
Stevenson 8:30-12 pm Monday 
7-12 pm Tues, through 
Friday, Sunday 
None Saturday 
Crown 8:30 - 11 pm Tuesday 
7 pm-1am Friday 
6 pm -1 am Saturday 
7-11 pm other nights 
Merrill 2-5:30 pm; 7-12 pm 
all week 


a regulation which provides a waiver 
of academic requirements for four 
percent of incoming students. 

Once admitted, however, all the 
EOP students are required to meet 
the same academic standards expect- 
ed of other UCSC students. Every **spee 
cial action’? admission to UCSC -- 
which is how 85 percent of these EOP 
Students entered the University -- 
has received the personal authoriza- 
tion of Chancellor Dean E, McHenry. 

The EOP started on the UCSC cam- 
pus last year when a Santa Cruz citi- 
zen, who wishes to remain anonymous, 
gave the University an initial grant 
of $3,500, and three EOP students en- 
rolled at UCSC for the Spring Quar- 
ter (1968). 

This year, the 42 EOP students make 
up almost two percent of the entire 
UCSC enrollment (some 2,400 stu - 

e 


dents). Next year, Fletcher hopes 
the program will expand to three per 
cent, or 100 EOP students. 

By 1974, he hopes the total campus 
EOP enrollment of continuing and en- 
tering students will be seven per cent, 
a one per cent increase per year. To 
reach this goal wouldirequire $500,000 
of which $50,000 must come from in- 
dividual gifts. 

Once the EOP students have estab- 
lished themselves academically, it is 
hoped that they, in turn, will work as 
‘*college counselors’’ in UCSC’s EOP 
program and as tutors. 

**Because of the campus atmos- 
phere,’’ said Ron Smith, EOP tutorial 
director, ‘‘these students can de- 
velop their potential at UCSC, It is 
what to do with the education they re- 
ceive here, nor provide them with a 
social conscience or make them in 
our image.’’ 


Danger of extinction 
faces the University 


Metaphors comparing the University 
of California to a lizard dominated 
the recent UCSC convocation. Dr. Noel 
Q.King, professor of history andcom- 
parative religion and formerly of 
Makerere University, Uganda, was the 
guest speaker. 

Dr. King compared the university 
with the dinosaur to emphasize the 
necessity of adaptation for survival. 
He commented that among the many 
things carried in the history of the 
university from past to present, ‘‘Still 
remaining are the scriptorium, the 
reflectorium, and the monks in cells 
around them.,?’ 

He pointed out that the university has 
had to make many adaptations - the 
scientific revolution, the crossing of 
the Atlantic were cited as examples. 
‘‘We should be rejoicing at the ach- 
ievements of the American university,’’ 
the former University of Ghana pro- 
fessor said. ‘‘The University of Cali- 
fornia is a place that- people around 
the world want to see.’”? Dr. King 
commended UCSC for its ability to 
try so many new things while keeping 
the good things of the past. 

The Merrill College professor cited 
meaningful communicatton between the 
establishment and the revolutionary as 
necessary and the right of young peo- 
ple to full participation in their internal 


Proposition 3 provides funds 


Future financing of urban schools, Cal- 
ifornia State Colleges, andthe University 
of California largely depends on whether 
Proposition 3 on the November ballot is 
approved by California voters. 

The measure, if ratified by two-thirds 
of the electorate, will authorize the al- 
location of $250 million in state bonds 
for the construction of school buildings. 
Some $50 nillion of the funds will be 
used to renovate public schools built be- 
fore 1943, while the remainder will be 
divided equally between the state col- 
leges and UC campuses for general con- 
struction. 

Also reliant on the passage of Propo- 
Sition 3 is $8 million in federal funds for 
University construction. In addition, 
State revenues will provide $9 million 
more for construction of educational 
facilities should the measure be endorsed 
by California voters. 

UC Santa Cruz will receive $5.2 mil- 
lion if the ballot measure is successful. 
This money will be used in the planning 
and construction of College Six, Seven, 
and Eight, Sucial Sciences Unit 1, the 
University Library Unit 2, and Natural 
Sciences Unit 3. 

Another ballot measure of interest to 
the University community is Proposi- 
tion 9, (the Watson Amendment), which 
if passed, will limit state bonds to five 
per cent of the assessed property value 
of state lands. As the bonds outstanding 


‘already equal six per cent of this value, 


at UCSC 


that while in Newark, NJ, the Ne- 
groes appeared disgruntled, in the 
South they appeared to be happy. 

He admits that descrimination does 
exist in the South, but he declares that 
il is the low-intelligence whites, the 
‘‘greasers’’ who descriminate the 
most. 

In addition, the really old people who 
remember Reconstruction are often 
prejudiced, the result of a poor eco- 
nomic situation. Today, however, he 
says that many jobs exist there, and, 
as a result, much less descrimination 
exists. 

In Bauernfeind’s opinion, very, very 
little descrimination exists among the 
well-educated people or the people un- 
der thirty because there are ‘‘too many 
things happening to think about these 
old things.’’ 

While apathy is apparent in many on 
the Santa Cruz campus, for others itis 
non-existent. Gary Holzhausen feels 
that Nixon is a strong enough candidate 
who, if elected, will help to unite’ the 
country. Mike Bauernfeind feels that 
Wallace, if given enough support, will 
serve aS a catalyst to much-needed 
change in policies and conceptions, 

Both desire the conservative element 
ta be shown. In Bauernfeind’s words, 
‘‘We just want to have some political 
expression.’’ 


opponents of Proposition 9 estimate that 
no new bonds could be sold by the state 
for about seven years. In effect, school 
construction would come to a halt for 
that period. 

A Citizens for Proposition 3 commit- 
tee has been formed, and a similar 
group of students who favor passage of 
the ballot measure is being organized. 
For further information, contact Joan 
Ward at Extension 2628. 


Performance Tomorrow 


affairs to prevent the killing of ‘‘our 
darling dinosaur, the university.’’ 
When the establishment loses contact 
with moderate students, it is an ob- 
stacle to the goal of university survi- 
val, the speaker implied. He challenged 
each person to add his own contribu- 
tion in preserving the university. 
Professor King concluded, ‘‘May we 
go from strength to strength and at- 
tain not merely survival, but real 
excellence and true greatness.”’ 


New participants in the convocation 
included Reverend Glenn O, Martin, a 
member of the United Christian Cam- 
pus Ministry, and recently appointed 
vice-chancellors Terrell Hill and 
Siegfried Puknat. Chancellor McHenry 
presided. The Brass Choir provided 
Baroque music for the processionals. 


Graduate grant 
deadline nears 


The application period for United 
States government grants for graduate 
study or research, or for study and 
professional training in the creative 
and performing arts is nearing its 
close. Deadline for filing applications 
this year will be October 30. 

Congressional funding of these grants 
is substantially below last year’s level 
so it is important for interested grad- 
uate students. to apply now for these 
graduate scholarships. Those applying 
must be US, citizens, havea bachelor’s 
degree, and must be proficient in the 
language of the host country. Partici- 
pant countries include some thirty - 
nine nations in South America, Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. 

For further information about these 
US, government grants contact Howard 
B, Shontz, Registrar, or William D, 
Tingley, Financial Aid Officer, inCen- 
tral Services. 


Puppets protest war 


A parade of puppets, which is creat- 
ed with the magic simplicity of Med- 
ieval marionettes but adapted to the 
critical social situation of the 20th 
century, will invade UCSC’s upper 
quarry ampitheater at 2:30 p.m. this 
Saturday. The Bread and Puppet Thea- 
ter, directed by Peter Schumann, stars 
a fantastic array of 15-foot heads, stick 
and hand puppets. 

Besides their performance in the 
upper quarry, members of the theater 
will conduct three workshops on the 
Santa Cruz campus. In keeping with 
their title, Schumann’s puppeteers will 
hold a session on Oven Making and 
Bread Baking today at 2:30 p.m. This 
evening at eight o’clock there will be 
a seminar on Making and Working With 
Puppets. Saturday, Oct. 5, at 10 a.m., 
the puppeteer group will hold an open 


rehearsal which students may attend, 
Some students will be invited to par- 
ticipate in the rehearsal and to per- 
form in the show later that day. 
Schumann created the Bread and Pup- 
pet Theater in order to rescue puppet- 
ry from the commercialism and tech- 
nical perfection typical of the modern 
theater. His attitude toward the art of 
puppetry was well illustrated when 
macabre puppets, depicting Vietnam- 
ese war victims, marched through the 
streets of New York protesting the 
war. AS a consequence, many of 
Schumann’s puppeteers are veterans 
of New York peace marches. Some 
have also been active in summer rec- 
reation rograms for disadvantaged 
children, They combine social satire 
with the robust fun and demonry which 
made Medieval puppetry thrive. 


BREAD AND PUPPET THEATER 
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Editorial 


Cleaver case causes concern 


UCSC, wnrich seemed so far removedfrom the whole uproar over Eldridge 
Cleaver as a University of California lecturer, is aow begining to feel 


some effects, both direct and indirect. 


Cleaver appeared on the UC scene at the tensest of times, leSs than | 
two months before California voters were to decide the fate of Proposition 
Three, a bond issue providing $250 million for California education, 
$100 million of which would go to UC, including about $5.2 million for 


ucsc. 


The public gasped, and the Regents heard that gasp. Hearing is one of 
the more acute senses in an election year. 


The Regents had to act quickly. 


The solution was presented to the 


Regents by Charles Hitch, president of the university, in the form of a 
four point resolution which was accepted with only slight amendment, 
When the faculty of the experimental course in which Cleaver was to be 
the main lecturer refused to back down, the Regents were forced to act. 
The first section of Hitch’s resolution sets a limit of one appearance per 


term on guest lecturers in courses. 


This limit is more liberal than 


Harvard’s regulations on guest speakers, so when put in perspective does 
not really constitute a major threat to academic freedom. 

The fourth point of Hitch’s proposal, however, does not seem directly 
related to any crisis over Cleaver and does perhaps menace the nebulous 


‘academic freedom.’’ 


This states: ‘‘While recognizing the primacy of the Academic Senate 
in approving courses and curricula, the Regents direct the president to 
initiate an exploration with the Academic Senate of the appropriate role 
of the administration in this area of joint concern.” 

A change seems to be implied -- a change which might alter the authority 
over the curricula which the Regents have delegatedto the Academic Senate 


since 1920. 


The administration is extremely susceptible to -- perhaps even paranoid 
about -- political pressures. Its involvement inordinary curricula planning 
would result in a conservatism which could stultify the university. 

It is interesting that Hitch’s proposal empowers him with initiating the 
investigation of the administration’s ‘‘appropriate’’ role. 

It can only be hoped that the results of Hitch’s sleuthing is that the 

‘appropriate’? administrative role is exercising its present votes in the 


Academic Senate. 


One must realize that if the findings are otherwise, the Regents have the 
power and legal right to withdraw the total authority over curricula which 
it once gave the Acadmic Senate. It is, however, more than a coincidence 
that the University has made its greatest advances with authority over 
curricula in the hands of the Academic Senate. 


Games students play 


Students recently took a giant step forward in the fascinating game 


of ‘‘University, may I??’ 


The new college option on intervisitation hours puts UCSC a little clos- 
er to realizing optimum conditions for a resident campus. 
The concept of UC, Santa Cruz, commits the campus to a certain phi- 


losophy of dormitory life, it seems. 


If college life in clustered units 


is to be successful, everyone must work to make dormitories homes 
for students who are now very much adults.. 

Since the university still feels it must fulfill some sort of parent role, 
it has at least come a lot farther with its recent move to invest the 
colleges with the responsibility for decisions of when these adults may 


entertain in their homes, 


This makes such decision-making people much more accessible to the 


students. 


In fact, some of the people now involved in the decision are 


students--a particular breed called resident assisstants. 

The major restriction which the new intervisitation plan leaves is the 
babysitting role for the RAs and preceptors. One or the other must be 
present in each dorm when intervisitation hours are in effect. 


With the prospect of extended intervisitation now impinging on their 
private lives, RAs should make a special effort to remember their feel- 
ings about intervisitation when they were just another student. In short, 
they should be generous to their fellow students. 


National advertising 


As City on a Hill PRESS readers peruse this first edition of the year, 
they may have strong feelings about the political advertisement appearing 
on page four, soliciting support for Presidential candidate George Wallace. 

Our reasons for choosing to run the ad, which came to us from an 
advertising agency which handles distributing ads to college newspapers 


across the nation, were two. 


A newspaper has a certain legal and ethical obligation to run the ads 
presented and paid for by either all or none of the candidates in any 


race. 
cation this year. 


Political advertising can be a big source of revenue to this publi- 


Which brings us our second point. We felt quite strongly that the money 
which we will receive from the nationwide Wallace campaign organization 
is just that much less he can use conniving less aware folk out of their 


votes, 


Series features Size endangers tutorial project 


ten Godard films 


Second in a series of ten Jean Luc- 
Godard films will be shown Sunday 
night in Natural Sciences 3. Titled ‘‘A 
Woman is a Woman,’’ this light-heart- 
ed film stars Anna Karina, Godard’s 
wife, in a humorous exploration of a 
,0Ve triangle and the eternal feminin, 

Other films in the series include; 
“It?s My Life,’? a Brechtian look into 
the world of prostitution; ‘‘The Sol- 
diers,’? an anti-war farce; and ‘‘Al- 
phaville,”’ a poetic scfence fiction 
piece about man’s struggle against 
technological alienation. : 

Remaining films of the series are 
‘“‘The Little Soldier,’? ‘‘Contempt,” 
‘‘Band of Outsiders,’’ ‘‘The Married 
Woman,”’ and ‘‘Masculine Feminine,” 

None of these ten films sponsored 
by Films ’68 have been shown in Santa 
Cruz before. A series ticket to the 
weekly Sunday films is on sale for 
Six dollars at the Cultural Activities 
Office next to the Redwood Shop. 


In accordance with the grand, glor- 
ious and ancient tradition of this cam- 
pus, the UCSC tutorial project will op- 
erate again this year to help less - 
privileged children of the community, 

However, problems arose and last 
year’s major problem stilllooms large. 
The project must be held to a man- 
ageable size, since UCSC students work 
on a voluntary basis in their spare 
time, 

Not only did the large number of 
children (140) coming on campus for 
lunch Saturdays create problems, but 
the organization’s paperwork is in- 
ereasing alarmingly. 

This year, although almost 200 chil- 
dren are eligible and willing candidates 
for the program, the number of par- 
ticipants will be kept to 100 if possible. 
As in years past, each tutor will be 
responsible for one child all year. He 
will visit the child in town once or 
twice a week and accompany his char- 
ge on campusSaturdays, swimming, 
hiking, and participating in the variety 
of workshops to be offered. 
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Is a change implied? 


Guerilla priest to speak 
on resistance in Guatemala 


Art Melville, a former Catholic 
priest who was expelled from Guate- 
mala in December 1967 for his support 
of the Guatemalan revolutionary move- 
ment, will speak in the Fireside Lounge 
near the Merrill Dining Commons fol- 
lowing the Provost’s hour tonight. 

His talk on ‘‘Guatemala: The Next 
Vietnam?’’ is expected to begin about 
7:45 p.m. It will be followed by dis- 
cussion, which can include questions 
about the Resistance which is respon- 
sible for bringing Melville to the Bay 


area. 

Art entered Guatemala in Decémber 
1961 as a priest of the Maryknoll or- 
der. He worked in a wide variety of 
social reform programs including cre- 
dit unions, agricultural co-ops, labor 
groups, medical clinics and literacy 
programs. Convinced that these were 
not changing the basic conditions of po- 
verty in Guatemala, he joined with 
hundreds of men in his village to begin 
a land reform movement. Since 80 
per cent of the land is owned by 2 per 
cent of the population, this movement 
was quickly challenged, leaders were 
threatened, and one was clubbed to 
death. 


The tutorial project committee met 
last Monday to discuss certain issues, 
including possible replacements for 
last year’s director, Andy Lachman, 4 
meeting will be held soon for inter- 
ested students. Until then, information 
can be obtained at the office, room 145, 
Cowell. 

Some rules exist, but those in charge 
of the project seem to feel that many 
restrictions produce a repressive at- 
mosphere. As a result, the tutor is 
given almost complete freedom with 
his student. Unquestionably, partici- 
pation in the program involves demand- 
ing work and the project therefore 
greatly needs sensitive, dedicated peo- 
ple. 


The Diversity of Truth 


BY BILL WALKUP 


Practical Political Practitioneers 
Pushing Petitions Powerfully. 
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Art then joined a guerilla organiza- 
tion in the mountains, but when this 
movement was betrayed in December, 
1967, he was expelled from Guatemala. 
When others in the movement fled to 
Mexico, Art joined them and in April 
1968, was arrested and deported to 
the United States. His lecture tour 
seeks to make American citizens aware 
of conditions in Guatemala, the role 
the US, plays there, and the need for 
radical change. 

The meeting will be open to members 
of other colleges. Mr. Melville will 
also be available in the Merrill com- 
mons at dinner for informal conversa- 
tion with interested individuals. 


Fellowships available 
for graduate study 


Applications for some 1100 State 
Graduate Fellowships, 1969-70, are 
now being accepted through March 10, 
1969, announced the California State 
Scholarship and Loan Commission. 

These Fellowships for tuition and 
fees at California graduate schools, 


are available to students entering gra- 
ae school for the first time, and 
to 


ose currently, or previously, en- 
rolled. 

However, Fellowship applicants en- 
tering graduate schools for the first 
time must take the Graduate Record 
Examination Aptitude Test in October, 
November, December, January or 
February. Arrangements for this test 
may be made through the student’s 
college or the Educational Testing 
Service in Berkeley. 

Fellowships may be applied to grad- 
uate work in the sciences, social sci- 
ences, humanities, the arts, mathe- 
matics, engineering, business, and ed- 
ucation. Professional degrees in law, 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary me- 
dicine, pharmacy, and similar pro- 
grams are excluded. Others may be 
acceptable to the Commission upon 
petition. 


Big black bucks 
Blast, bloody and set ablaze a block 
To build a better base. 


(Baseball! 


Willie Mays slid home, safely home. 
‘““You’re Out!,’’ cried the Ump. 
‘‘Kill the Ump!,’’ cried the crowd.) 


‘‘Put your pen to this paper, people,’’ 


They say shyly, slyly, 


We may make more murky money. 


The people demand 
Diligent, discerning 
Don Quixote Democrats 
On Donkeys. 


The people request 


Responsible, retro-active 
Rich, red-rock Republicans 


On the right 


Side of the railroad tracks. 


Sundays are sunny, 
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struggle 


seen as purposeless 


(Editor’s note: This is a staff 
column, representing the feelings of 
the City on a Hill PRESS reporter 
who gathered the data for the news 
story on this subject appearing on page 
one of this issue.) 


BY KIRK NELSON 


I would withhold support of the 
College of Malcolm X, not because 
we are against the idea of a college 
teaching the ‘‘Black Experience,’’ but 
because, as Bill Moore proposes it, 
the college could never come to exist, 
and because the struggle to establish 
it would deteriorate into a long, pur- 
poseless, destructive hassle for the 
sake of hassle. 

Moore has warned us all -- we had 
better take a side very quickly because 
if we don’t we’ll be caught in the mid- 
dle ‘‘when the shit comes down.’? 

Moore warns again -- if College 
VII chooses a theme other than the 
Black Experience, it will be ‘‘built 
over my body.’’ 

He says that his people are not 
going to wait any longer, that they 
have already suffered too long and too 
much, that from this point on they 
will fight for what they want, and that 
they will get it. 

For the members of the Black Libera- 
tion Movement, the logic of the situation 
declares that the degradation of the 
Black race justifies a war of attrition 
on this campus, 

Unfortunately, such a war will not 


lead to the establishment of the College 
of Malcolm X because the Regents would 
kill the University first. If Bill Moore 
were to talk about overthrowing the Re- 
gents, he would make more consistent 
sense. 

But he is not. His goal is to incor- 
porate the Black College within the 
bureaucracy of the University, tosub- 
sume a revolution under a tyranny. 

In short, he is not talking revolution, 
but the abortion of revolution. He 
speaks of freedom and says that he is 
in the tradition of Ho and Che. 

But Ho and Che knew the terrain 
they fought in, and they knew their 
enemies and their friends. Moore 
says he doesn’t care about such details, 
But he wants freedom. 

The thing that really bothers this 
writer about The College of Malcolm X 
is that both its proponents and its 
enemies are unbearably self-righteous. 

Neither McHenry nor Moore wants 
to talk to the other, or to consider 
compromise, or to listen. Both were 
interviewed by The City on a Hill 
PRESS; each was secretive, not eager 
to talk to a newspaper, not eager to 
betray strategies or opinions. 

McHenry was ‘‘Sstrictly off the re- 
cord;’? Moore was playing guerilla 
warrior hidinghiswar plan from spies, 

The point I want to make here is 
that, on this campus anyway, it would 
be nice to have open discussion of 
controversial issues, in the newspaper 
and, much more important, among stu- 
dents and participants. 


Gospel group inspires 
Fellows’ Night Dinner 


‘‘The Heavenly Tones,’’? a- gospel 
Singing group of four young women, 
inspired a Fellows Dinner audience 
at Stevenson College last Monday night. 

‘‘What the World Needs Now is 
Love,’’ the group’s opening number, 
set the mood for the evening. Herman 


Closed circuit TV 


Closed Circuit TV Distribution - 
Phase I, the system for broadcasting 
instructional programs on campus, 
will be fully operative very soon this 
fall. The system, established on an 
inter-college basis, is presently lim- 
ited to transmitting class lectures to 
dining halls, recreation rooms, and 
seminar rooms, 

However, there are plans to extend the 
cable of the closed circuit system to 
the dormitories as well. The direct 
result would be to enable students to 
receive the lectures in their own 
dorms. In addition, the cable can re- 
ceive signals from both commercial 
television stations and FM radio sta- 
tions for personal enjoyment. Employ- 
ment of the Phase I system in this 
manner would afford better FM radio 
reception and a greater selection of 
television programming, which is quite 
limited now. 

According to Tom Carwin, Assistant 
Coordinator of Instructional Services, 
the same equipment can be used for 
both television and FM radio reception 
because each occupies a different part 
of the frequency spectrum, thus elim- 
inating any conflict in the transmitted 
signals. 

At present, the plan seems very fease 
ible, and has the support of the ad- 
ministration, To move ahead on the 
project, it is now necessary toconfirm 
the existence of enough programming 
to make the additional work and ex- 
pense worthwhile. 


Campus restaurant 


UCSC’s new campus restaurant, The 
Redwood Tower, is now open. Run as 
a concession by Mr. Tony Diek, it will 
be open temporarily from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. The restaurant serves sand- 
wiches, 4 la carte plates, side orders 
and beverages. 

Mr. Diek intends to employ UCSC stu- 
dents in the near future. 


Blake, in introduction, cautioned the 
audience that the entertainment was 
not for the usual reserved and con- 
servative audience. Participation was 
hesitant and shy to begin with, des- 
pite the encouragement of the group, 

After two more numbers, one of the 
group stepped forward and asked the 
audience to ‘‘feel free, because that’s 
what gospel music is all about.’’ Most 
hesitation was overcome when _ she 
asked everyone to join in and come 
alive, since ‘‘what is dead - should be 
buried!?’ 

In their next number ‘‘Don’t Be 
Afraid’’ the message came through, 
Two other numbers followed, including 
lines such as ‘‘bread from heaven, feed 
me ’till I want no more”’ and ‘children, 
fall down on your knees and pray, for 
the Lord is’ good.’’ Their spirit 
reached an intensity which swept up 


-the audience in ‘‘If I Had a Hammer.’’ 


The spirit of the group inspired such 
enthusiasm from the audience that 
they were repeatedly called back with 
standing ovations and cries of ‘‘more, 
more!?’ 


After extending their presentation with 
several more songs, including a solo 
number by Gail Smith, long-time mem- 
ber of the group, ‘‘The Heavenly Tones”’ 
greeted the audience once more and bid 
a good-bye, 


The evening proved to be inspiring 
and fulfilling, and raised many expec- 
tations that the gospel-singing caravan 
which is scheduled to tour the UC 
Campuses next quarter will be just as 
impressive, 


Stevenson 
yearbook 


All persons who have already pur- 
chased a copy of the Adlai E, Steven- 
son College Journal - 1968 MUST pick 
them up by Monday, October 7, 1968, 
or consider their rights to, and their 
copy, forfeited. 

On Monday, from 11 a.m, to 1 p.m., 
the books will be distributd to those 
who have not yet obtained their copy. 
Sales of the remaining books not pre- 
viously sold, as well as those forfeit- 
ed, will be held sometime after Oc- 
tober 8. 


Lily, the labled local liberal, 


Listens as a libertine 
Lyrically lents lessons 


On labor, liberty and love, 


Lavishly lauding the latter... logically. 


Wallace, the white winger, 


(not to be confused with the dove) 


Wishes wealthy Washington 


Wednesdays are wise, 
Issues and money, 
Are personable lies. 


Personable lies areas contemporaryas 
Shakespearean tragedies. 
True Classics, 
Does the Truth that Makes us Free 
Lie in Our Hearts and Minds? 

or 
Does the Truth that Makes us Free 
Lie in Our Hearts and Minds? 


(where communists casually commute, 
it is conceded, 

In cable cars of paler pink) 

Would warmonger the warrens. 


The pitifully poor pray, 

Paralyzed by in-portant people (accent 
lst syllable) 

Out-pouring promises. 

So simple to say. 

Damn difficult to do. 
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Merrill College Focuses on Poverty 


UCSC?s fourth college opened this 
week amidst the confusion and mildly 
ordered chaos that usually accompanies 
a new college. Merrill College greet- 
ed its first students with finished 
buildings, paved roads, the beginnings 
of landscaping and no showerheads, 

Merrill’s 403 new students were also 
greeted with a coherent statement of 
Merrill’s philosophy and emphasis. The 
college is concerned with what is ‘‘per- 
haps THE most critical international 
problem of the next several decades’’ 
- the poverty of two-thirds of the 
world’s peoples - mostly non-white 
in Africa, Asia, the Islamic World, 
and Latin America. 

‘‘The philosophy of the college will be 
centred around these premises.’’ 

Change is an essential feature of 
the’ world that concerns the college. 
If that concern is to be intelligent, 


and lead to useful action, it will call 
for disciplined study of the liberal 
arts and sciences. 

If problems of change and intelligent 
action are to be understood, it wil] be 
useful to experience them, 

A field program will be usedto carry 
out the last premise. Most Merrill stu- 
dents will be expected to spend between 
six. months and a year working and 
studying full time in the field. 

The field may be a migrant labor 
camp in Salinas, a VISTA program in 
Harlem, or a Peace Corps program on 
the Upper Volta or in Uganda. It may 
be a job connected with Ford Founda- 
tion work in Brazil or one on an Indian 
reservation in the Southwest. The 
program will be directed” by Mr. Sta- 
cey Widdicombe, senior preceptor at 
Merrill, 


Clark Kerr discusses University’s 
problems at first college night 


Former UC President Clark Kerr 
spoke informally and answered student 
questions at Merrill college last Wed- 
nesday night. His remarks rangedover 
education’s future at the University 
of California, educational advancement 
in the United States as a whole, the 
war in Vietnam, and some of his past 
experiences that relate to these sub- 
jects, 

Before his talk Kerr was presented 
with a Santa Cruz Centennial Citation 
for having helped in the forming of 
the Santa Cruz campus. Also, Chan- 
cellor Dean McHenry presentéd Mer- 
rill’s Provost Phillip W. Bell with a 
formal medallion of the University 
of California Santa Cruz, symbol of 
the Provost and of authority. Both 
Kerr and Bell received standing ova- 
tions. 

On the future development of the Uni- 
versity as a whole Kerr stated, ‘‘The 
University is having political problems 
and these have causedsome difficulties 
financially. As of this fall the facilities 
per capita, perticularly the faculty - 
student ratio, have gone :}wn in the 
University of California nine percent 
over what they were two years ago, 


“] would be surprised if there had 
ever been a deterioration of nine per- 
cent in facilities per student in any 
major university in the United States 
even in the depths of the great de- 
pression and certainly not in the peak 
of the longest period of prosperity 
this country has ever known. 

‘“‘The feelings coming out of the ci- 
tizens of the state (in a recent poll)... 
were these: first of all a feeling that 
the universities were involved in change 
and people were just sick of change, 
scientific and social change; a second 
one -a reaction against the meritocracy 
which the college or university creates, 
these expert professors and the students 
coming out with their knowledge and 
superiority...as a matter offactthere 
is something to this; and then third - 
a feeling that there was too much dis- 
sent on university campuses, the means 
of expression had gone beyond the 
proper bounds of ademocratic society... 

‘*California is the most volatile of 
the fifty states...if you see what 
happens in California you know what’s 
going to happen elsewhere later to a 
lesser degree.’’ 


‘‘At a mass meeting thought is elim- 
inated. And because this is.the state 
of mind I require ... it secures to me 
the best sounding board for my 
speeches ...’’ 
; Adolph Hitler 
Rauschnin, The Voice of 
Destruction; Hitler Speaks 


Given some 400 students how can Mer-= 
rill college maintain its identity asa 
community but avoid the waste of mass, 
‘*student body’’ meetings? An answer, 
quite simple in appearance, came to 
light - Merrill has been divided into 
26 groups, containing 15 to 20 people 
each, called ‘‘workshops.’’ Each work- 
shop involves students and faculty or 
administration members. Finally the 
Merrill College Working Handbook 
states, ‘‘Each workshop will have a 
‘convener’ and a ‘clerk’ to carry on 
its business.’’ 

As a developing idea in a growing 
school concerned with a changing world, 
any definition of ‘‘business’’ as well 
as the very survival of each workshop 
rests completely within that group. 
Those responsible for originating the 
workshop idea have purposely avoided 
instilling in Merrill students any of 


_their individual preconceptions as to the - 
operation of any workshop. Somehow, 


the workshop is to promote interaction 
between individuals and between 
groups, particularly as it relates to 
the future of Merrill College. 


Varying degrees of excitement over 
the workshop concept are a result of 
the numerous workshop possibilities 
which have been presented so far. The 
Handbook states, ‘‘The first order of 
business of each workshop might be 
consideration of the rights and obliga- 
tions of members of a true commu- 
nity --- how such a body functions ef- 
fectively to enrich. the lives of its 
members. A second important initial 
matter to be discussed might be the 
foureyear liberal arts program at 
Merrill and how it should be envisaged 
by different students with different ob- 
jectives in life.’? In his introductory 
speech to Merrill college, Monday, 
September 23, Provost Philip W, Bell 
declared that the workshops. will 
be ‘‘,.. either a revolutionary idea in 
education or a complete flop.’’ He 
stated that if any workshop felt strong- 
ly enough about something, the matter 
will certainly be brought before the 
college as a whole. 

During a Merrill panel discussion 
concerning ‘‘Encounter Groups,’’ Mr. 
Richard Jones, Cowell psychologist, 
said that the sensitivity training otf 
the nearby Esalen Institute could be 
relevant to Merrill workshops. Both 
have in common their desire to en- 
courage more honest, deeper indi- 
viduals. 

Jones related his experiences at 
Esalen where he found the emphasis 
placed on ‘‘knowing where you’re at,”? 
‘‘telling it like it is,’’ and ‘‘recog- 
nizing bullshit’’, The latter, ‘‘bull- 
shit’’, is that which is spoken bv 
someone not aware of where he’s at, 


‘Workshops’ serve as college units 


not telling it like it is. Mr. Jones 
expressed hope that the workshops 
would break through educational frone 
tiers before the end of the year. 
At the panel, Peter Braun, a Mer- 
rill senior, related the reasoning 
that evolved last spring when he and 
several other Resident Assistants 
created the present workshop frame- 
work. Originally the thought was an 
effort to ‘‘absolve the advisor-advisee 
relationship.’’ Envisioning each work- 
shop circle revolving around a central 
circle, Peter continued; ‘‘We are all 
members of the community; we are all 
in roles, roles as students within the 
class, roles aS members of a college. 
Perhaps there are some problems that 
could be worked out in small groups.’’ 
Peter later added that he hopes at 
least one fourth of the workshops will 
last the year. He related another pro= 


Students told to 


Orientation week was punctuated 
Wednesday evening by the Merrill Come 
munity Action Project what was plan- 
ned as ‘‘an introduction to community 
involvement.’’? Speaking to a capacity 
crowd at the Merrill dining commons, 
HermanBlake, Robert Burkhout and 
Willie Thompson addressed themselves 
to the ‘‘How? When? and What??? of 
community action. 

Phillip Bell, Merrill College provost, 
introduced the speakers after he de- 
scribed an economic background to ‘the 
reality of social discrepancies.. 

Blake spoke of ‘‘How?’’ in solving 
community problems. The concerned 
individual should come to the com- 
munity not with solutions, he said, 
but with skill, and he should become 
an instrument of the community di- 
rected toward its needs. The college 
student must know who he is, where 
he is and what he has to offer. 

Blake pointed out that without under- 
standing one’s own background of as- 
sumptions, values, and rationale, one 
perpetuates social conditions rather 
than changing them. College education 
must be related to what is happening 
in the streets, and to do so, one must 
listen to and observe what the man in 
the street is saying and doing. Con- 
cluding his remarks, Blake advised, 
“Start right where you is, because 
that’s where it’s at.’’ 

Robert Burkhout began by remarking 
that *‘When?’?? depends upon how ready 
you are and how well you know what 
you are doing. Knowledge of the langu- 
age and culture of the people is neces- 
sary for any progres . 

The ‘‘human travesty of indescrib- 
able proportions’’ was then defined 
by Willie Thompson. Thompson claimed 
that the University may be irrelevent 
in its very structure, separating theory 
from practice, drawing students into 
a remote setting and eliminating the 
chance to gain an understanding of the 
community’s people. 

Herbert Leibowitz of the University 
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spective value for successful work- 
shops -- the stimulation of individuals 
to increasingly cope and to better re- 
late with other {individuals so that 
there exists a basis for an individual’s 
full participation in the community as 
a whole. 

The first workshops, held Monday 
morning September 23, bore out one 
of Peter Braun’s final remarks: ‘‘... 
everyone was excited by the idea and 
no one kmew what it meant.’?’ Some 
students were at a loss about what to 
discuss, though many feel that in- 
creased common experience at Mer- 
rill will soon be focused and evaluated 
at college workshops. 

Many sense the great optimism and 
idealistic hope that the workshops and 
other innovations have produced in 
Merrill’s first days; many wonder 
if it will last. 
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examine their assumptions 


of California at Berkeley introduced 
a discussion of the larger community 
with comments about the nature of 
social interaction between groups. He 
stressed the individual’s human rela- 
tionship to the larger community of 
man, and suggested that service should 
reflect interests and needs as they 
are expressed by the community, not 
as imposed by concerned individuals. 


Antonio Del Buono'from Watsonville 
then spoke for the ‘‘Chicano’? or the 
third generation Mexican-Americans, 
contrasting the hypocritical white-anglo 
values represented by ‘‘soap suds and 
bubbles that burst when pricked’’ with 
the more substantial values of Brother- 
hood, Love, Hope, and (most impor- 
tant) Truth as represented by the 
Chicano. 
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Outside: it’s softer and silky (not cardboardy). 
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your first day. Your worst day! ; 
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the Playtex tampon was always more absorbent. 
Actually 45% more absorbent on the average 
than the leading regular tampon. 

Because it’s different. Actually adjusts to you. 
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inside inch of you. So the chance of a mishap 
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IN A CRISIS, it takes courage to 
be a leader . . . courage to speak out 
to point the way . to say, 
“Follow Me!” In a crisis, it takes 
»4 the:kind of de- 


cisive action that comes from a man 


action to survive . 


of sound instinct, as well as intelli- 
gence. 


ae If America is to survive this crisis 
. 1f the youth of America are to 
inherit a sane and even promising 
world, we must have courageous, 
constructive leadership. The kind of 
leadership that only George C. 
Wallace—of all Presidential can- 
didates—has to offer. That’s why 
young Americans who really think 

support Wallace. 
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Soccer club 
shows style 


=! in games 


Despite a promising first quarter, 
the UCSC soccer club was defeated in its 
first game by a strong San Jose State 
team, 16-0. 

UCSC fared a bit better in their se- 
cond contest of the season, but still 
came out on the losing end. The Santa 
Clara soccer team scored 2 goals in 
the first half and 1 in the second to 
hand Santa Cruz its second deteat of 
the season, 3-1. 

Santa Clara pressed the attack and 
scored early in all but the last quar- 
ter, Santa Cruz’s lone goal came inthe 
fourth quarter on a solo drive by 
center forward Jack Reynolds who 
dribbled through the Santa Clara de- 
fense to score. 

The next home game for Santa Cruz 
is this Saturdav. October 5, against 
the College of San Mateo. Game time 
is 11:00 a.m. 


Intramural 
sports 


FROM THE FIELDHOUSE 
1967-68--Yearly Results 


Stevenson College once again cap- 
tured the Men’s Intramural Champion- 
ship trophy by accumulating 2 ,028-1/2 
points. Second and third places went 
to Cowell and Crown Colleges with 
1,364 points for Cowell and 1,303 for 
Crown. 

Intramural participation rose again 
with the addition of Crown College to 
the campus. Participation totals by 
quarter were Fall 234, Winter 220 and 
Spring 396. The total Intramural Par- 
ticipation for 1967-68 was 850 men. 


1968-69 Fall Quarter Sports 


Cross Country, ‘‘A’’® and ‘‘B’? touch 
football, horseshoes, swimming, sin- 
gles table tennis, and tennis singles 
are offered for all men. Students must 
compete for the house they reside in 
and for their college. Off campus stu- 
dents may form an off campus team 
with off campus students all from the 
Same college or they may affiliate 
themselves with a house from their 
college for an entire quarter. 

The entry deadline for football is 
October 4 at. present. Entries may be 
obtained from the Fieldhouse or your 
house intramural sports manager. 

Cross country will be the first intra- 
mural event of the year. Entries are 
due October 17 and the meet will be 
held Friday afternoon October 18. Meet 
times are at 4 p.m. Transportation 


will be provided from the fieldhouse. 


All-Cal Events 


This Fall the All-Cal events are: 
Cross Country - November 29 or 
December 6 at Santa Barbara. 

Sailing - November 29 at UCLA 
Swimming - December ‘7th at Irvine 


Berger edits 
Spenser works 


Harry Berger, Jr-, professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Cowell College, has 
recently edited’’Spenser, A Collection 
of Critical Essays.//The professor’s 
work, part of a series entitled Twentieth 
Century Views, attempts to relate Sp- 
enser’s writings to the modern reader. 

In his introduction Dr. Berger sug- 
gests that much recent commentary on 
Spenser’s work has suffered from the 
conservative influence of *‘literary 
iconography and intellectual history.°? 

The professor takes issue with the be- 
lief that today’s readers cannot appre- 
ciate the literature of an earlier culture 
unless they put away their modern per- 
spectives. 

The new volume, which is published 
by Prentice Hall, Inc., includes ten 
essays focused on individual passages, 
poems, and sections of Spenser’s writ- 
ings. In addition, the book records 
important dates in Spenser’s life. 


Hyde appointed 
Brigadier General 


In ceremonies held on Monday, 
September 30, Harold A, Hyde, Vice 
Chancellor-Business and Finance at 
the University of California, Santa 
Cruz, received the star of Brigadier 
General, United States Army Reserve. 

The new rank recognized Hyde’s Ar- 
my Reserve responsibilities as Mo- 
bilization Designee, Assistant Comp- 
troller of the Army, in a Pentagon as- 
signment he has held since March, 
1968. 

Hyde served in both the European 
and Pacific theaters of war during 
World War II, rising from private to 
captain in the US, Army (1943-47). 
A graduate of the U.S, Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas (1962), he has 
been awarded the Combat Infantry 
Badge, the Army Commendation Me- 
dal and the Bronze Star Medal. Since 
1947, he has been active in the Army 
Reserve, serving as staff officer and 
unit commander at the Presidio, San 
Francisco, and at Fort Ord, California, 


Jock Reynolds attempts to head in a corner kick. Photographs highlight the 
soccer match with Santa Clara, which Santa Clara won 8 to 1. 
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THE NEW 


PIZZA KING 


presents... 
Entertainment- 


ive 


‘OFFICE’ featuring Jill Byrem 


Dancing- \ 
teste VAS 


Pizza- as you like it 
made only as 


Pizza King makes it 
International Dining- 


as you like it | 7 { 


delicious recipes (<2 oe 


Steak- 


as you like it 
cook your own on our 
ranch style barbecue 


Deliveries- 
as you like it 
campus deliveries 


7:30 + 10:30 p.m. =e 


% price on large pizza Monday & 
Thursday nights (no delivery on % price) 


20% STUDENT DISCOUNT for food eaten at 
Pizza King when each student hasID 


PIZZA KING 
801 Beach St. 423-5412 
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Music- 


as you like it 
‘OFFICE’ performing 


served ina rustic atmosphere 


t{ 


Free 


Parking 
OPEN NIGHTLY 


